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“What ey See. 


“Books IN THE RUNNING BROOKS, 


SERMONS IN STONES AND GOOD IN HVERYTHING.’ 
Shakespeare. 


: RUFF-COATS. 
eve you been yet to look in the brook for the cad- 
AYA dis-worms that cover themselves so curiously with 
a what they find in the water? I hope that you 
have, and I wonder which of my favorites you first dis- 
covered. 

There is a quaint old English book on Fishing which 
speaks of some of the caddis-worms by common names. 
It says of one kind, “There is also another caddis, called 
by some a straw-worm and by some a ruff-coat; whose 
house or case is made of little pieces of bents and rushes 
and straws and water weeds and I know not what: 
which are so knit together with condensed slime that 
they stick about her husk or case not unlike the bristles 
of a hedge-hog.” 

We have learned that the materials are “knit to- 
gether” with silk instead of condensed slime. I have 
found a caddis-worm that I think must be similar to the 
one that Mr. Walton describes as a ruff-coat. The young 
of this kind may be found in the summer and fall in 
cases which look like little bristling green balls roaming 
about over the water plants. The little creature enlarges 
and repairs his house by biting off short pieces of leaves 
or stems and arranging them around the circular open- 
ing, with the ends projecting. When he is full grown 
these ends disappear, and the case becomes smoother, 
and it is then cylindrical, about three-quarters of an inch 
long, and as big around as a slate pencil. The back door 
of his house he keeps nearly closed, leaving only a little 
opening through which the water that he has breathed 


Z passes out. It is small enough to prevent any enemy 


_ from entering to attack it. 


The little fellow has a gray face and rather short legs, 
and is a peaceable inhabitant for an aquarium, with a 


gentle, even temper, and tranquil movements. But you 


must be sure that no turtle or cray-fish or carnivorous 


- beetle is put in the same dish with him, as they would 
probably eat him up for breakfast, in spite of his strong 


house. 


-- In the spring, when about to change to the pupa, he 
closes up both ends of his house with a silk network, to 


protect himself during the quiescent stage. At this time 


itis very important that the water in which he is kept 


: =. i" 


should be pure and fresh, if we want to have him live 


- and come out with wings, as a perfect caddis-fly. When 
‘he becomes a caddis-fly he is quite pretty, being rather 


large, and with wings of a delicate yellowish-brown, 


shaded with darker brown. 
In winter, looking through a thin coating of ice which 


covered the water in a meadow, beside a brook, I once 
Saw a great many of these ruff-coats, crawling over the 
ground and climbing up on the grasses, lively and active, 
though they had no rubber boots to protect their little 
feet from the icy water. 


I found once in a pond some gray caddis cases, made 
of little bits of sticks arranged like those of the ruff-coat, 
though the case was much smaller. What the little in- 
habitants were like I could not see, for they had closed 
up both ends of their houses, I kept them in a tumbler- 
aquarium covered with muslin, and in a few days found 
sitting on the muslin some pretty little caddis-flies, with 
very long delicate antennz and spotted gray wings. 

In clear running brooks in the woods one usually finds 
some small caddis-worms, living in quadrangular tubes 
made of little square pieces of bark, neatly fitted edge 
to edge. Each piece is as wide as one side of the case, 
and from four to seven of them form its length, which is 
between a quarter and a half aninch. They crawl about 
sometimes in great numbers over the sticks in the 
brook, biting off pieces of bark with which to repair 
their houses. They live for a while in confinement, but 
I have never succeeded in rearing them, so do not 
know what the perfect insect looks like. C. H. ©. 


When I was a little girl, sometimes if I asked to see 
some pretty thing I would be told, “ Yes, but remember 
that your eyes are not in the tips of your fingers;” which 
meant that I might sce but must not touch. That applies 
to a bright and beautiful thing that you boys and girls 
will come upon in these autumn days. You will go to 
gather autumn leaves; you will delight in the scarlets 
of the maples and sumachs, and the purples and browns 
of oak and ash, and the pale yellow of the birches and 
ferns. Now, in the thick swamps or on the dry uplands 
you will find a sumach so much more splendid, so much 
more graceful, so highly colored, so dazzlingly red, that 
you-will think you must carry home great handsful of it. 
(I did,—that is how I know.) Now do not touch these 
leaves, nor go too near the tree; but see that while the 
harmless sumachs by the roadsides and in the field cor- 
ner have downy branches and stalks, and close clusters of 
globular crimson fruits, this beautiful, dangerous poison 
sumach will be smooth in its stalk and will have loose clus- 
ters of greenish-white berries. It is beautiful to see, but 
you must carry its beauty home only in your eyes, for. it 
is poisonous to the touch of nearly everybody, and even 
the effluvium from it, especially in the sunshine and 
under the dew, affects many. M. B. CO. SLADE. 


The food of butterflies and moths consists principally 
of honey, or the sweet juices of flowers, but they eat 


very little of anything. 
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What to Do. 


“THREE-FOURTHS OF LIFE IS CONDUCT.” 
—Matthew Arnold. 


SEEK BEAUTY. 

ie FIRST this will seem a very strange motto, and 
: asif there were not much meaning in it to put 
into our daily lives; but it may tell a long mes- 
sage in a short space, a lesson that we can prac- 
tice every hour, and that God has been teaching ever 
since the world began. It may say that we are to try to 
work in the way that God is working, to aim towards 

what God accomplishes. 

Let us consider it a little. The more we know about 
this world, the more we see that all through nature things 
are done according -to order, so that they fit into each 
other nicely for use in the best way, and to make what 
we call harmony. We see, also, that there is a great deal 
of prettiness all over the earth, so that if we examine 
almost any piece of nature that we may happen to be 
near, we shall find that it has something to admire. 
These qualities—use, harmony and prettiness or grace,— 
form beauty,and that is a sort of body for perfection. 
The more that people study the use in nature, that is, 
science, the more they feel sure of this perfection; and 
the more they study the prettiness of nature, that is, art, 
the more they still feel sure of it; and they all wonder 
at the great beauty through everything, whichever side 
it is that they know. 

We also can see a great deal of both without being 
either artists or scientists. Imagine that we are taking 
a walk by the sea-shore with that in mind. First we 
notice the tide coming in onto the sand, wave after wave, 
high at one time, low at another, and so regularly that 
we may know every day just when to expect the change. 
That is a wonderful exhibition of the order of nature; 
and as we watch it we find it is a great, never-ending 
pleasure also. : 

If walking on the sand, we might pick up shells; and 
we should be surprised to see how many kinds there 
are, how pretty each is in its own way,and how well 
planned as a house for its own little soft animal to live 
in under the water. 

Further along the beach we might come upon some 
round holes a little larger than a bean-blower, and going 
down into the sand out of sight. These are where the 
fiddler-crabs live, and perhaps we should find some of 
them running ahead of us in their funny, side-ways 
fashion. If we felt very brave we could pick up one 
and examine his great claw, which he carries across his 
back like a fiddle, and with which he catches his food; 
and we should see that his small claws, for running, have 
little sharp ends so.as to hold him on‘ the sand. We 
should notice, also, that his eyes stand up on little move- 
able columns, so that he can see to a distance, or lay them 
down flat, close to his body, out of danger. And then 
we should admire the regular marks on his back, and its 
purple color, and think him'a rather handsome as well 
as interesting fellow. 

There would be a great many more things near to show 


the wonderful beauty in nature, because all would seem 
so pretty when we examined them, and so fitted for 
their own use when we learned about them. But you 
can each see this where you live;—in the flowers and 
the way they grow,—the stones and the way they are 
made,—the birds and the way they fly,—the clouds and 
the way they blow across the sky. 

Now, perhaps, you can guess something of what these 


words, a 
“Sech edeauty, 


should say to us as our motto. They are to tell us to try 
to work towards perfection in all that we do, just as God 
does in nature. To try to make everything in the best 
way for its use. To try to do things regularly, according 
to order. To try to make our acts fit into the right time 
and place, so as to produce harmony. To try to act and 
speak in the nicest. manner for real prettiness or grace. 
In these ways we shall be creating beauty in all our 
lives. 

It is not necessary to be working just for prettiness 
alone in order to aim at beauty. There are other artists 
besides those who paint pictures and compose music. A 
man who makes chairs, a boy who blacks boots, or a girl 
who mends her dress, may have the spirit of an artist, 
if trying to do the thing in the best possible way. Any 
one who shirks trouble can never be a true artist. God 
is the great artist of the world, and by studying his 
works we discover the beauty of common things; we 
learn that nothing that must be done is unworthy of our 
effort. ; 

Let us strive for beauty in thought, in speech, in ac- 
tion, in deed. H. S. TOLMAN. 


GAMES. 

It is now two months since we first imagined our party 
as sitting in a circle to play games, and by this time they 
must be ready to move about again. Let us have Magic 
Music. One person goes out of the room while the rest 
hide some small object previously agreed upon. After- 
wards the one returns and hunts for it, guided by the 
sound of a piano growing loud or soft as he approaches 
or retreats from the object. Sometimes two persons,— 
keeping near to each other always,—hunt for it; and 
sometimes, instead of having a piano, music is made 
with a comb, or clapping the hands, or the company cry 
“hot” and “cold” to guide the hunter. 


The White Paper game is played in just the opposite 
way. All go out of the room except one, who puts a 
piece of white paper, the size of a quarter of a dollar, in 
plain sight. Then all the others look for it, each one 
being careful not to touch anything, nor to give a hint 
when finding the paper, but to sit down as soon as suc- 
cessful. It is curious how long the secret will sometimes 
last, when there are many light-colored objects in the 
room on which the paper may have been placed. 


Act well at the moment, and you have performed a 
good action to all eternity.—Lavater, 
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Che Sunday School. 


BuT sTiutL I FEEL THAT His EMBRACE 
SLIDES DOWN BY THRILLS THROUGH ALL THINGS MADE, 
THROUGH SIGHT AND SOUND OF EVERY PLACE. 

“A Child’s Thought of God.’—Mrs. Browning. 


“Unity” Sunday School Lessons—Series VIII. 


STORIES FROM GENESIS. 
BY MRS. ELIZA R. SUNDERLAND. 


The References in this Series of Lessons are to the Book of Genesis, and to 
the little volume entitled “* Stories from the Book of Genesis,” by Richard 
abs London, 1881. pp.128. 35 cts. For sale by the Colegrove Book 

.; Chicago. References to the latter are made by the abbreviation (S.f. B. 
G.) “The Bible for Learners,” Vol. 1, pp. 1-240, will furnish valuable 
assistance in the more critical study of the lessons. 


LESSON VII. 
ISAAC AND REBEKAH. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful 
also in much. 
(Read §S. f. B. G. pp. 54-69. Gen. XXIII, XXTV.) 


I. THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF SARAH.—Isaac was saved from 
being sacrificed on Mount Moriah when a lad, perhaps seventeen years 
old. Wehear nothing more of him till after the death of his mother, 
Sarah, when he was thirty-seven years old. Abraham does not seem to 
have yet owned any land in Canaan. To whom did he go to buy a burial 
place, or sepulchre? Read what Abraham said to the sons of Heth (or 
Canaanites.) S.f. B. G. p.54. Gen. XXIII: 4.) What is the meaning of 
“ stranger and sojourner ?”’ How was that true of Abraham? What 
place did Abraham choose for a sepulchre? Why acave? Tell the 
story of the purchase. (S. f.B.G. p.55. Gen. XXIII: 8-20.) 


Il. A WIFE FOR ISAAC.—After Sarah’s death what did Abraham 
wish Isaac to do? (S. f. B. G. p. 55.) Where did Abraham send for a wife 
for Isaac? Who was sent? Was Isaac asked about it? Does not that 
seem a strange way fora young manto geta wife? What was the first 
thing the servant did on arriving at the city of Nahor? (8. f. B. G. p. 56. 
Gen. XXIV: 11.) Did you ever see camels kneel down? What was the 
servant's object in thus stopping by the well of water outside the city? 
How did he know that ‘at evening the woman of the city would go out | 
to draw water?’ (In those eastern countries, cities are frequently built 


* by a well, as in this country by a lake or river, and itis the work of the 


woman to carry the water for family use from the well, which is largely 
done in the cool of the evening.) What was the next thing the servant 
did after stopping at the well? Read his prayer. (S.f. B.G. p.56. Gen. 
XXIV: 12-14. 

Ill. REBEKAH AT THE WELL.—Whoe- first came to the well? 
Give the conversation between her and Abrahjgn’s servant. ould it 
take much water to satisfy ten camels?» How di she get the water from 
the well? Do you not think Rebekah must have been a very kind and 
obliging young lady todo so much to makea stranger and his beasts 
comfortable? What present did the servant give her? 


IV. AT REBEKAH’S HOME.—Tell the story of Abraham’s servant 
being invited to Rebekah’s home. Who was Laban? What did he do to 
make his guest comfortable? Before the servant would eat, what did he 
say he must do? What was his errand? What. answer did Rebekah’s 
father and brother give to his request? To whom were presents then 
given, and what presents? What is raiment? Isit still the custom in 
that country to give presents when people are betrothed ? 


Vv. THE JOURNEY TO CANAAN.—Tell the story of Rebekah leay- 
ing her father’s house. (S.f. B. G. pp. 61-62. Gen. XXIV: 55-61.) Who 
went with her? How did they travel? Wasthe journey long? Give an 
account of her meeting Isaac. Did Isaac have a house to take her to,? 
Why not goto Abraham’s house to live? Was Isaac pleased with the 
wife the old servant had brought him ? 

SUMMARY.—1. This story gives a beautiful and probably true picture 
of how people lived and what they believed three or four thousand 
years ago. y ‘ 

2. We may learn from it the beauty and excellence of faithfully doing 
one’s duty, as did Abraham’s servant; and of being kind and helpful to 
strangers and aged people, as was Rebekah. 

3. The story makes us feel that God did help and guide the faithful ser- 
vant in his journey, evenif wedo not believe that he answered his 
prayer in just the way the story says. We believe that God always helps 
all who try to do right.. The best prayer is doing right. 


LESSON VIII. 
ESAU AND JACOB. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord. 
(Read §, f. B. G. pp, 64-71. Gen, XXV: 99-34, XX VII: 1, XXVIII: 5.) 


Tn our last lesson we learned how Isaac got a wife; how was it ? To-day 
we are to learn something more about him. But first we want to know 


what became of the good old father Abraham; who can tell? (Sif.B: 
G. p. 64.) 


I. THE TWO BROTHERS.—How many children had Isaac and 
Rebekah, and what were their names? (S. f. B. G. p. 64.) Whatis said 
of each of the boys when they grew tobemen? (8.f. B.G. p. 64. Gen. 
XXV: 27.) We read of Isaac and of Abraham dwelling in tents as well 
as Jacob; had none of them houses? Which of the two boys did the 
mother love best, and why? which the father, and why ? 


Ii. THE BIRTHRIGHT.—Which was the elder of these two boys? 
What important privileges has the oldest son in eastern countries? (Ss. 
f. B. G. p. 65.) Whatis the name of the elder brother’s privileges, Tell 
the story of how Jacob bought his brother’s birthright. (S. f. B. G. pp. 
65-66. Gen. X XV: 29-34.) What is pottage? What arelentils? Do you 
think it was right for Jacob to refuse to give his hungry brother food un- 
less he would pay this great price for it? What do you think of Esau, 
who would sell his right to own all his father’s property, and to be chief 
of the tribe, for just one meal of soup? Do men ever act so foolishly 
now-a-days? When? : 


iI. THE FATHER’S BLESSING.—Did buying the birthright give 
Jacob full claim to it? What else was needed? (S.f. B. G. p. 67.) Tell 
the story of how Jacob succeeded in getting this. (S. f. B.G. pp. 67-70. 
Gen. XX VII: 1-29.) Who helped Jacob to deceive his old blind father ? 
Which do you think was most in fault in this-plan to deceive, Rebekah 
or Jacob? Which was to be benefited by it? Which took the risk by 
promising to take the curse if itcame? Which was the most selfish? 
How did Rebekah disguise Jacob to make him seem like Esau? When 
Jacob brought his mother’s savory meat to Isaac, what two things made 
Isaac think it was not Esau, but Jacob? How did Jacob say he had 
found the venison so quickiy? Was that true? sWhy did Isaac think he 
could tell who it was by feeling of him? What question did he ask 
Jacob, and how did Jacob answer? Jacob has thus acted one lie, and 
told how many? Read the blessing that Isaac gave Jacob. (S, f. B.G. 
pp. 69-70. Gen, XX VII: 27-29.) What does that mean? Tell the story 
of Esau finding out that he had lost the “ blessing.” low did Isaac feel 
when he found he had been deceived? How did Esau show how deeply 
he felt his great loss? Did his sorrow repair the wrong he did in selling 
his birthright at first? : 

IV. ESAU’S HATRED AND JACOB’S FLIGHT.—What did Esau 
determine to do to his brother Jacob for having thus robbed him ? How 
did Jacob find out Esau’s plans? What did Rebekah advise Jacob to do? 
How did she get Isaac’s consent for him to go? To whom did he go? 
What relation was Laban to Jacob? 


SUMMARY.—1. The chief value of this story is as a warning not to do 
as these people did. 


hae 
2. From Jacob’s example we may learn how coveting another’s pos- 
sessions may easily lead to deception and lying; and from Esau’s, how 
foolish it is to buy a present enjoyment by giving up a permanent good. 


FOR BIBLE CLASSES.—The land, history, and civilization of the 
Edomites (the descendants of Esau), and their relations with the Jews 
(the descendants of Jacob.) See Bible for Learners, Vol. I, pp. 166-168. 
The character of which brother do you think is the worthier? Did the 
writer of the story think Jacob’s inheritance of his father’s wealth and 
honor, the result of his actions, being better pleasing to God than Esau’s ? 
or was. there supposed to be some magic power in Isaac’s blessing which 
even Jehovah was bound to respect, irrespective of fraud or lying? How 
do orthodox people now explain the story so as to get rid of its immoral 
teaching that God helps the crafty and cunning in theif designs? Liter- 
ary, moral, and religious value of the legend. 


HINTS AND QUERIES. 


(13.) Tae New Caranogun.—Has your 8.8, Library a good cata- 
logue? A goodone? The mere alphabetical list, all sorts together, or a 
mere division between little folks’ and big folks’ books, makes a jungle 
of what ought to bea garden. Temptthe thoughtful to read History by 
grouping your twenty Histories together,—the 7ravels with them; and 
to read Biography, by pointing to the little group of noble Lives. Range 
your Poets and Hssayists together, Have a Science corner. Of course, the 
Stories, even when well weeded, make the large throng; therefore lead 
to the best use of these favorites by cross-references under Biography or 
History, whenever a story admits of double classification. To print the 
names of stories meant for littler children alphabetically with others, 


but in littler type, will guide both old and young at a glance to their own 
sort. Andto print in their respective sections the names of the books 
elect, which are to be gradually added through the next twelve months 
(see Hint 6) will keep the calalogue fresh just that much longer: until 
added, they will simply be “out.” Leave a page blank at the end of each 
subject-section to receive the new names added after that; and once in 
six months or a year print these, fitly grouped, on a gummed slip for dis- 
tribution to the children,—the slip to be cut up and inserted, each group 
of books under its own section, in their catalogues, 
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“THE HARDEST WAY OF LEARNING IS BY HASY READING.” 
Theodore Parker. 


MEMOIR Or MARY ELIZABETH Parsons. By her Father, Theophilus 
Parsons. Little & Brown. Boston. 


The life of a most remarkable person is given us in 
this book. With serious physical infirntities, Miss Par- 
sons yet achieved wonders in the work she undertook. 
The desire to make herself useful during our late war was 
very deep and earnest. For one year she was at the 
hospital in Fort Schuyler, N. Y., fitting herself for the 
position of nurse in the hospitals of the Army of the 
Union. In these she labored-with untiring, unselfish de- 
votion, endearing herself to officers and privates by her 
sweet humility and gentle, womanly bearing. Twice 
she was obliged to return to her home in Cambridge to 
recruit her wasted strength, but again resumed her 
loved work. She died not long after the close of the 
war. The Memoir of Miss Parsons is full of pathos and 
inspiration for every youthful reader. 

One of the best books on astronomy for children to 
read is Agnes Giberne’s “Sun, Moon and Stars.” It is 
fully endorsed in a preface by Professor Pritchard, of 
Oxford, who is not only a very devout astronomer, but 
devout in an evangelical way, and his pupil has intro- 
duced the evangelical views into one chapter of her 
book. In spite of this, Unitarians give the book a cor- 
dial reception, and it is used not only for private read- 
ing, but as aclass book, its information is so accurate, 
and imparted in so fascinating a way. 

“The Rutherford Frown” is a spirited story, of high 
moral tone ; in every way a good book for young people. 


‘Its object is to show the folly of the idea which some 


people have, that a fault, like bad-temper, for instance, 
becomes not only respectable, but a virtue, if it is in- 
herited from a long line of ancestors; and it holds ail 
children, the rich and the poor alike, to the same stand- 
ard of character, the same virtues, the same courtesy, the 
same self-control and self-sacrifice. This is an English 
book, and has situations foreign to American readers, 
and doctrines not in harmony with Unitarian views ; 
but these objections are too slight to weigh against the 
general excellence of the book. 

There are many Protestant children to whom the 
names of ‘Saint George and Saint Christopher, Saint 
Patrick, Saint Catherine, and other saints, are familiar, 
but few of them. know the adventures and histories of 
these Saints. The books in which they are told, even 
Mrs. Jameson’s works, are not only expensive or difficult 
to obtain, but they are not suitable for children to read. 
Mrs. Chenoweth, wishing to teach her own Sunday 
School class the heroism, self-sacrifice, purity and other 
noble qualities that have marked the heroes in all ages 
of the world, has told, in a charming way, the stories of 
some of these heroes who became Saints, and whose 
names occur often in literature and in the service of 
churches that keep Saint’s days. The little book is free 
from theological bias, and is suitable for children of all 


denominations. It is called simply “Stories of the 
sel and is published by James R. Osgood & Co., 
oston. 


Ghildren’s Glub Gxchange. 


“Ie YOU HAVE A PLEASANT THOUGHT, SHARE IT.” 


THE ‘‘ CHARITY CLUB.” 


In a section of our city, five young girls, ages averaging about 
twelve years, were the original members of a society named as 
above, and known to outsiders as the “C.0.” They were school- 
mates, and, living in the same neighborhood, saw much of each 
other out of school hours. One of them suggested that they or- 
ganize a club, and they met to consult, from which meeting this 
society sprung into being. A constitution was drawn up, President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer were elected, and resolu- 
tions as to name and purposes were adopted. Membership fee was 
placed at ten cents per year, and a fine of one cent was to be col- 
lected for every slang phrase used, or unkind personal remark 
made during the club meetings. A list of books owned by mem- 
bers of the club was” made out and kept for reference, with the 
privilege of mutual exchange. Time of meeting was every Satur- 
day. Their numbers soon increased, and included one honorary 
member, a favorite teacher, who consented to read aloud while the 
others sewed. A badge was to be worn, and a linen upron trim- 
med with braid was their uniform. This beginning was made in 
the fall of the year, and sewing was the chief impulse of the meet- 
ings during the winter. With the proceeds from fees and fines 
material was bought, such as calico, cotton cloth, and flannel, of 
which children's garments were made, and given to the matron of 
an Industrial School in the vicinity, to distribute as needed. 

The meetings were held at the houses of members, and once a 
month they were converted into club-dinners, when the sewing 
was laid aside,and games, dinner and general frolic was the pro- 
gramme. As summer vacation came on several members left 
town, and the few remaing ones resolved themselves for the sum- 
mer months into a weekly picnic company, who, taking younger 
brothers and sisters and their mates in charge, made trips into 
the country to gather the treasures of the woods, and await the 
reorganization of the Club in the fall. 1, ie 


“Good Times,” published at Fall River, Mass., gives a constant sup- 
ply of material for the use of Clubs, Mission Bands, etec., in getting up 
occasional exhibitions. If the members of each club subscribe 
jointly for one copy per.veer, at $1, and keep the numbers in binding, 
they will always have fs upp'y on hand. 


Find thou always time to say 

Some earnest word between the idle talk, 
Lest with thee henceforth, night and day, 
Regret should walk. 


“A man’s character is like a fence; it cannot be strengthened by 
whitewash.” 


Favors of every kind are doubled when they are speedily con- 
ferred. 
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